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12,000 Against 41 


After suffering so many defeats at 
the hands of Joshua Gianavel and his cou- 
rageous little band, the Marquis of Pianaza 
decided to send into the Waldensian val- 
leys all the troops under his command— 
12,000 of them! The attack was planned for 
early May, 1655. 

All in one day, three thousand soldiers 
were to advance from the village of Villar, 
three thousand more from Bagnola, and six 
thousand from Luzerna. And what were 
they to accomplish? They were to conquer 
a village of fifty houses, half of which 
were already burned down! It takes mighty 
power to overthrow even the simplest of 
folks when God is on their side. 


Gianavel was ready for them. The three 
thousand soldiers from Villar arrived first 
and with about forty men Gianavel attacked 
them valiantly in the mountains. But while 
he was fighting them, the other soldiers ar- 
rived along other routes. They reached the 
village, burned the houses left standing, 
killed many of the people in the most bar- 
barous manner, and took the rest prisoner, 
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including Gianavel’s wife and his daugh- 
ters. 

So Rora was at last destroyed. Gianavel, 
having nothing more to defend, took his 
faithful men and walked sadly over the 
mountain trails to another valley. His little 
son went with him. 


The next day he received a letter from 
the marquis saying that he had Gianavel’s 
wife and daughters in his prison and that 
unless Gianavel would give up his fai 
both wife and daughters would be = é 
alive. Also, the marquis said he was puttin 
a price on Gianavel’s head. He commanded 
Gianavel to give up being a Protestant. 
Otherwise, he threatened, “If you fall alive 
into my hands, be sure there are no tor- 
ments so cruel but that you shall undergo 
them. This letter is for your guidance. I | 
advise you to profit by it.” ¢ 

Did Gianavel waver in the face of those 
terrible threats? No, indeed! Listen to his 
tremendous reply. He sent the cruel mar- j 
quis this marvelous answer: 

“There is no torment so cruel that I 
should not prefer it to giving up my faith; 
and your threats, instead of deterring me 
from my faith, fortify me still more firmly 
in it. As to my wife and children, they well 
know how dear they are to me; but God 
alone is the Master of their lives, and if 
you make their bodies perish, He will save 
their souls.” 

What wonderful courage! How well do 
we compare with him, when we are tested 
for our faith? 


I do not know whether Mrs. Gianavel 
and the girls were burned as the marquis 
threatened. Probably they were. The Wal- 
denses that were taken prisoner were 
cruelly treated. Some had their arms and 
legs cut off, slice by slice, one more slice 
every time they refused to give up the 
faith. Some had their mouths filled with 
gunpowder, which was then set alight, 
blowing their heads off. 


Yet Joshua Gianavel did not give € 







even now. He went on to win more a 
greater victories. I’ll tell you about ju 
one more, next week. It’s a thriller! 
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Your friend, 


—_—— 


Stuck in the Muck 





By R. L. GARBER 


ND the little old Ford rambled right 

along.” 

You, Juniors, haven’t heard that saying 
so often as some of the older folks have. 
One heard it very often a few years back. 
It referred to the old model-T’s and 
model-A’s. It meant that even though they 
weren’t fast and powerful, they got you 
where you wanted to go when some of the 
bigger and faster cars didn’t. 

It was not too long ago that this story 
happened in East Africa. My family and I 
were traveling to an important committee 
meeting to be held in Nairobi. We were 
going through very beautiful country 
where neat farms nestled among the hills, 
run by white farmers from England and 


South Africa. Many had been born among 
these hills and hired Africans to help them. 
It may rain at any time in these hills. 
But we were hoping that we would ar- 
rive in Nairobi without any trouble. You 
see, the unpaved roads become muck when 
wet. On paved roads in the United States 
there are traffic signs that warn tourists, 
“Slippery When Wet.” You can imagine 
that unpaved roads can be much more slip- 
pery, especially when the soil has clay in 
it. And these roads need no warning signs 
about being “slippery when wet,” for every 
settler and African knows that fact without 

being told. 
My Chevrolet was performing very well, 
To page 17 


At last the big car was moving again—with the little Ford pulling it! 
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Lost Library Book 


By PHYLLIS SPENCER 


(COME on to breakfast, Billy. It’s ten past 
seven, and you know we have to catch 
the seven-thirty bus. Coming?” 

“Yes, Mom, I’m coming,” came Billy's 
dreary reply, accompanied by dragging 
footsteps. 

Although Mrs. Kane noted a suspicious 
red tinge on Billy’s eyelids, she said only, 
“Put away that dish of oatmeal with the 
chopped peanuts you like so well and 
drink that glass of milk and let’s be on 
our way.” 

But Billy spooned his oatmeal slowly, 
quite contrary to his usual custom. 

Mrs. Kane was busily clearing the di- 
nette, chatting gaily to her unresponsive 
son. Her husband had died in the war, and 
she was now teaching fifth grade in a school 
on the other side of the city. It took twenty 
minutes on the bus to get there every 
morning. 

“Well, son, out with it! What’s bothering 
my man today?” she said at last. “Tell me 
about it, and we'll see about clearing it up.” 

Billy gulped down a lump in his throat 
and said huskily, “Oh, Mom, I've lost that 
library book I borrowed from the school, 
and it’s due back today. I—I—I’ve looked 
everywhere for it and I can’t find it!” 

“Well, where did you go after you got 
it from the library? Did you go to the play- 
ground to wait for me as usual?” 

“I g-guess—I think so, but I just can’t re- 
member! What am I going to do? You 
know how strict our principal is. She gets 
so cross with children who lose things, and 


you know how she punishes! Mommy, I 
can’t go to school today, I can’t!” 

“What's that? You borrowed the book ‘ 
and you lost it, didn’t you, dear? So let's 
go to school at once and get it over with!” 

As they walked to the corner to wait for 
the bus, Billy said in a pleading little 
voice, “Mommy, couldn’t you please tell Miss 
Thomas for me, or at least go to her office 
with me?” 

Mrs. Kane’s heart ached for her sad lit- 
tle son, but she steeled herself to do what 
she felt sure was best for him. 

“Son, you are going to go straight to 
Miss Thomas’ office the very minute we 
reach the school, and you are going to tell 
her you lost the book. And I think you 
should offer to pay for it.” 

At that moment the bus came, and as 
they sat down Billy said, “But, Mom, I 
don’t have any money to pay for it.” 

“Yes, you do. You have fifty cents al- 
lowance every week and you could ask Miss 
Thomas to let you pay twenty-five cents a 
week, couldn’t you?” 

“But—but—my baseball and bat 4 

“I know, but they could wait, couldn't 
they?” 

As they entered the school, mother gave 
Billy a gentle pat on the shoulder, followed 
by a little push. “Go on, my son, righ 
now. And I know you will talk to her lik 
a man. You might drop by and tell me | 
what happens, if there is time before the ' 
bell rings.” vr 

Mother hastily entered her classroom. 
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In a few minutes Billy came bounding 
in, a huge smile shining through his tears. 

“Mommy, Miss Thomas listened to me. 
She looked so hard at me, the tears came. 
I didn’t want them to—but I told her and 
I asked if she’d please let me give her 
twenty-five or thirty cents a week until I'd 
paid for it. When I finished she said that 
many books had been lost already this year, 
but I was the first to come and ’fess up, and 
the very first who offered to pay for one. 
So I gave her my whole week’s allowance 
to start.” 

“Bless you, my man,” mother said. “Now 
trot along to your class, and I'll see you at 
noon.” 

Two weeks went by and Billy faithfully 
paid the twenty-five cents each week. 
Then one morning he surprised his mother 
by running into her classroom as she was 
writing a lesson assignment on the black- 
board. His eyes were big and glassy with 
unshed tears. 

“Why, Billy, what’s wrong now?” mother 
asked. 

“Oh, Mom, my teacher told me that Miss 
Thomas wants to see me right away! What 
can the matter be? I—I—I'm scared!” 
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“Scared? Why?” mother asked. “You 
have confessed your mistake, you have paid 
what you promised. What is there to be 
frightened of? Trot right down the hall to 
Miss Thomas’ office this minute. Don't 
waste any more time standing here! Re- 
member you are my man!” 

In less than ten minutes a happy but 
subdued Billy came in, heaved a great sigh, 
and stood looking at his mother. 

“Well?” mother asked. 

“Moms! Miss Thomas said that one of 
the fellows, Jimmy Scott, picked up the 
book. I left it on a bench in the play- 
ground—I was catching for the team—and 
he decided he would like to read it, so he 
took it home. He just brought it back this 
morning. It was dirty, and there were a 
couple of torn pages, so when Miss Thomas 
offered to give me back the dollar that I 
had paid, I told her I felt I owed it to her 
for the damage, because it really was my 
fault.” 

Now it was mother’s turn to have tears 
in her eyes. Blinking them back, she asked, 
“What did Miss Thomas say then?” 

Billy grinned proudly. “She put out her 
hand and said, ‘Shake, pardner’!” 
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Billy crouched low to catch the ball, and quite forgot the library book he had left on the bench. 
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Chapter 8: Arrow of Death 








If you missed the last chapter: 


After many troubles, the Mayflower finally set 
sail and Peter Cook—-who had thought at the last 
moment he was going to be told to stay home—was 
happily on ! Last week’s chapter told mostly 
about the first part of the trip across the Atlantic. 
For instance, one of the younger sailors jeered at the 
Separatists all the time. One day he challenged God 
to kill him— if there was a God. A little while later 
he became terribly ill, and in a day or two died. 
He was buried at sea. Then a storm came up. Many 
of the passengers, including Christopher Martin, who 
was in charge of the business end of things and was 
not a Separatist, went below. Suddenly there was a 
strang: noise. The mast had cracked in the fierce 
wind! Water began leaking in! Christopher Martin 
tried to go on deck, but he couldn’t open the hatch; 
something was blocking it. Were the passengers 
trapped in a sinking ship? It certainly looked like it! 
Now read on. 


"tage JONES’ voice rang out above 
the clamor on the other side of the 
jammed hatchway. 

“All hands on deck! Port watch for’ard to 
get the spritsail off her, and then to the fore! 
Starboard watch take in the main. We'll 
lie ahull.” 

As soon as the Mayflower lay ahull, she 
stopped pitching and tossing and wallowed 
gently in the troughs of the waves. 

The passengers below could not keep 
their eyes off the sloshing water that washed 
down through the cracked mast. They 
moved chests and casks as far away as possi- 
ble and watched the tiny waves spurt over 
their feet. 

Someone pounded on other parts -of the 
ship to see if there was further damage. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” Captain Jones said. 
“The ship is seaworthy underneath. We're 
crippled, but we won't sink.” 

One of the Leyden group called out, “Use 
the house brace.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Use the iron screw! Jack up the broken 
part with the iron screw.” 
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By LOUISE A. VERNON 


The word passed to others outside. “The 
iron screw! Get the iron screw!” 

The screw was dragged into place. 

“Seat it on the keelson. Now, heave ho! 
Heave again.” The men heaved in rhythm 
as Captain Jones chanted. 

The splintered mast quivered. The men 
grunted with strain as they pulled and 
wrenched on the iron screw. 

At last the passageway was opened, and 
Christopher Martin was the first one out. 

The storm had lessened. 

“Captain, how much sail?” a seaman 
asked. 

“All she can take, but don’t overpress 
her.” 

Seamen climbed aloft to shake out the 
furled fore topsail. Within a few minutes it 
was plain that the crippled mast could not 
bear full sail. 

“Aloft and furl,” the captain ordered. 

There were mutters from the seamen as 
they smothered the sail and tied it into a 
neat roll. They glanced at the passengers 
with sulky looks. 

The boatswain jerked a thumb toward 
the mainmast. “The upper works are leaky. 
One more mishap like that and ” He 
pointed downward. 


Another seaman looked slyly at the cap- 
tain. “All we need is the will to do it and we 
could head this ship back toward England.” 

Christopher Martin appeared on deck. “I 
want to know what’s going on down there 
now? I’ve got my accounts to do, and I 
can’t do them up here. What’s the matter 
with those women?” 

Peter, always curious, darted below to 
find out. Mrs. Brewster met him in the pas- 











sageway and shooed him out with a flap of 
her apron. Her sleeves were rolled to the el- 
bows, and she bustled about with a deter- 
mined air that discouraged questions. 

“No one is allowed down here now, 
Peter,’ she said. 

“But why not?” Peter tried to peer be- 
yond her. 

“You'll know pretty soon. Now, run 
along. Oh, yes. You can do one thing for 
me. Find Stephen Hopkins and tell him ev- 
erything is coming along as well as can be 
expected.” 

Peter found Stephen Hopkins at the rail 
with his head in his hands. When Peter 
spoke, he jumped. 

“Yes, yes, Peter. What is it? Has any- 
thing happened?” 

“No, sir. I mean, I don’t know, sir. Mrs. 
Brewster says everything is coming along as 
well as can be expected, whatever that 
means. ; 

Stephen Hopkins let out a sigh that was 
half groan. “If I could only do something in- 
stead of standing around here helpless.” 

“Is someone sick, sir?” 

“No. Oh, no. Not sick. I don’t think 
you could call it sick. The Bible speaks of it. 
It’s a natural process.” He wiped the per- 
spiration off his forehead and gripped the 
railing. “It’s perfectly natural, but I can’t 
get used to it.” 

Not long after, Mrs. Brewster, face aglow, 








rushed along the deck. “It’s a boy! It’s a 
boy!” 

Stephen Hopkins burst into tears, 
pumped Mrs. Brewster's hand, and plunged 
down the hatchway, followed by the cheers 
of everyone on deck. 

Tiny Oceanus Hopkins lay in the only 
cradle brought on the Mayflower. He was 
the first newborn baby Peter had ever seen. 

“He’s so little and—and shriveled,” Peter 
told Elbert. “How long will he be like 
that?” 

Elbert laughed. “By the time we reach 
land, he’ll probably be able to walk off the 
ship by himself.” 

But Oceanus had hardly grown at all 
when the longed-for word was cried at 
last. “Land! Land, ho!” 

The passengers crowded to the rail. They 
talked, prayed, and wept for joy. It took 
some time before Captain Jones found a safe 
harbor. Christopher Martin grumbled be- 
cause everyone hung over the railing for 
such long periods of time. 

“Don’t you people realize we have to 
elect a governor, learn to use the muskets, 
and mend the shallop [a shallop is a large 
rowboat]? It’s just about ruined from so 
many sleeping in it.” 

Elder Brewster soothed him. “Patience, 
patience. Everything in its season.” 

John Carver was elected governor and he 
helped draw up a compact for government 


Peter pulled with both hands at the arrow that held him. It wouldn’t budge. Then he saw the 
Indian hiding behind a tree slip an arrow into his bow and carefully aim it toward his heart. 
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in the new colony. The majority signed it. 

Captain Standish taught the Separatists 
how to use a musket. Peter and the other 
boys helped by holding the musket rest, a 
pointed staff with forked head. Being both 
quick and steady, Peter won praise from 
Captain Standish. 

“We'll take you on the first exploring 
party,” he promised. “After that, each boy 
in turn can go.” 

Peter ran to find John Alden. “How long 
before you have the shallop mended?” 

John Alden shook his head. “Many days, 
I fear.” 

Now the women began to clamor. “Can’t 
we go ashore in the small boats? We must 
wash clothes.” 

On the first good day, they landed with 
wooden washtubs, iron kettles, and square 
mallets to pound the clothes clean. The 
men built fires and heated fresh water from 
nearby streams. The women sang as they 
worked, even though their wet skirts froze 
in the wind. 

More than two weeks afterward, small 
boats carried sixteen or twenty men wearing 
corselets and carrying muskets on the first trip 
of exploration. Peter wore a cloth jerkin 
interwoven with wire under his padded 
coat. When he first walked on land, his legs 
trembled, and it seemed to him the earth 
was weaving under his feet. 

The air was cold. There were traces of 
snow. The men kept a sharp lookout for 
signs of other human beings. No one knew 
what to expect. 

“Fresh footprints!” 

A chill of fear passed through Peter. 

“There’s someone ahead of us!” 

Peter caught a glimpse of a back disap- 
pearing into the depths of the woods. 

“Follow him, men!” Captain Standish 
plunged into the underbrush. Briars and 
thickets slowed down the exploring party. 

“We've lost the tracks.” 

Peter felt both disappointed and relieved. 
After a wakeful night huddled around a 
fire, the party started out the next day. They 
came across heaps of sand. 

“Look!” William Bradford pointed. 
“What are these mounds? There must be 
hundreds.” 

The men dug into one and unearthed 
first a painted board. Under a mat they 
found bowls, trays, and dishes. Two bun- 
dies, one large and one small, lay under 
these. In the large one they found a knife, a 
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pack needle, two or three iron kettles, a 
pair of fringed deerskin trousers, and a 
packet of red powder. A strong but not of- 
fensive smell came from the excavation. 

William Bradford knocked the earth off a 
round object from the large bundle. It was 
a skull with yellow hair. 

“A grave! We have opened a grave!” 

The small bundle contained the skeleton 
of a child. Bracelets of fine white beads cir- 
cled the leg bones. A little bow had been 
placed by his side. 

“Put these back and dig no more.” Elder 
Brewster spoke quietly. “We cannot dese- 
crate the dead.” 

Captain Standish examined the site. 
“They must have had a war—or disease, 
perhaps plague.” 

Another member of the party, John Bil- 
lington, ran up. “I’ve just found their grain 
field.” 

Stephen Hopkins called, “I've found 
where they’ve had a house. There are planks 
and a big kettle and mounds of earth.” 

“We will not touch those,” Elder Brew- 
ster said. 

“These aren't graves, I’m sure.” 

Two brothers, John and Edward Tillery, 
began to dig. 

“It’s a basket.” They tugged at a woven 
container, narrow at the top and swelling 
out. It was filled with three or four bushels 
of a squarish grain, some deep yellow, oth- 
ers red and blue. 

Captain Standish took up a_ handful. 
“This must be the Indian corn we've heard 
about in England.” 

The men dug up a number of baskets. 

“There’s enough corn to feed us for a 
long time. Shall we take it, Elder Brew- 
ster?” : 

“Yes.” Elder Brewster picked up some 
corn and let it run from one hand to the 
other. “It’s clear that the Indians have de- 
serted this place. Let us take the corn, for it 
may save our lives, but let us vow to repay 
these people if we should ever meet them.” 

The men brought back the corn to the 
Mayflower. It was examined with curios- 
ity and gratitude, and stored for seed. 

By the time it was Peter’s turn again to 
go on an exploring trip, the weather was 
bitterly cold. Spray froze on the men’s coats, 
making a glaze of ice. Peter shivered as an 
icy gale hit the shallop. He was glad to help 
dig for more corn on land. The men found 
about ten bushels, all in all. 
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That night they made a barricade of logs 
and boughs, and appointed a sentinel. 

“Smoke! There’s smoke down the beach,” 
the sentinel called not long after. 

It could only mean Indians. 

“We won't stir from here tonight,” Cap- 
tain Standish said. He divided the party into 
two groups, one to explore by land and one 
by shallop. Peter was in the land party. The 
next morning they found the campsite of 
the previous night. 

“They've been cutting up a big fish.” 
Captain Standish pointed out piles of fat 
about two inches thick. Several pieces of the 
fish lay on the beach. 

During the rest of the day, no one caught 
so much as a glimpse of another human 
being. At sundown, the land party met the 
shallop at a creek. 

The men cut logs, stakes, and thick pine 
boughs for a barricade, leaving one side 
open and making a fire in the middle. They 
lay around the fire, with a sentinel on guard. 
Peter tucked himself in between Elder 
Brewster and William Bradford. 

A hideous cry brought Peter to his feet out 
of a sound sleep. 

“Arm yourselves, men!” the sentinel 
shouted. The men scrambled for their mus- 
kets and shot out into the cold night. The 
noise ceased. 

“So that’s what Indians sound like.” Pe- 
ter huddled close to the others. 

“Not Indians but wolves,” a seaman with 
the party explained. “I’ve been around this 
country before—up in Newfoundland, and 
I've heard them often.” 

“Then what do Indians sound like?” Pe- 
ter wanted to know, but none of the men 
could tell him. 

Peter was up with the rest when the tide 
came in at five the next morning. After 
prayer and breakfast, the men prepared to 
break camp and load the shallop. 

“Shall we take the muskets down first or 
last?” someone asked. He unwrapped his 
musket and wiped off the dew. 

Some said to leave them. Others pro- 
tested, “No, we'd better have them with us. 
Who knows? Perhaps we're being watched 
this very minute. We can’t take chances.” 

Some left their muskets in camp and 
some took theirs to the shallop. 

A weird, strange cry, high and forebod- 
ing, pierced the early morning air. 

“Woach! Woach! Ha! Ha! 
Woach!” 


Hach! 





Peter knew that this was no wolf. The 
cry rang out again. The eerie sound made 
Peter’s flesh crawl. Something moved at the 
edge of the forest. 

“Indians! Men, it’s Indians!” 

Something whizzed by Peter and thudded 
into the pine stake behind him. He heard 
another, and another. 

Some of the men ran to get their muskets 
from the shallop. Those at the barricade 
worked with feverish haste getting into ar- 
mor and loading the four remaining mus- 
kets. 

Captain Standish alone remained calm. 
“Don't fire until I give the word.” 
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BEFORE | GO TO SLEEP 
By ROY Z. KEMP 


Each night, before | go to sleep, 

I like to think that | have done 
A deed of kindness, given aid 
Or courage to someone afraid, 

Before the setting of the sun. 


I like to think that someone else 

Was helped by me, that | was there 
When they were friendless and in need, 
And that by my small, simple deed, 

They knew that someone else could care. 


I like to feel that He, above, 

Looks down with favor, with a smile, 
And knows how hard | try each day 
To walk the narrow Christian way, 

And walks beside me all the while. 
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It was just daylight, and Peter got his 
first good look at Indians. 

Their long black braids flopped against 
their backs as they ran. Bright feathers 
bobbed upright. Their faces were hideously 
streaked with red and black paint, and the 
whites of their eyes gleamed. 

Yelling their horrid chant, the Indians 
darted from tree to tree, fitting arrows to 
their bows at a run. 

Those arrows meant death. 

A soft slithering sound made Peter turn. 
He saw two bright feathers before he saw 
the streaked face of an Indian, peering 

To page 19 
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Kathy's First Permanent 


By KAY HEISTAND 


AS SHE came out on the porch on her way 
to school, Kathy stopped to kiss her 
grandma good-by. Grandma was sitting in 
the porch swing, behind a sheltering screen 
of morning-glory vines. 

Before Kathy spoke she stood looking at 
the old lady for a moment. She looked 
smaller, more frail than usual. And was it 
imagination? Or didn’t she bustle around 
as much as she used to? 

“It’s a beautiful morning, Kathy,” she said, 
and as Kathy stooped down over her she 
reached up and patted her cheek gently. 

For the first time Kathy noticed how 
twisted and gnarled her fingers were. Arthri- 
tis caused it, she knew that. But with a sense 
of shock she realized that it had been weeks 
since grandmother’s fingers had been busy 
with any kind of sewing. 

“Good-by, Grandma, I'll see you this aft- 
ernoon.” And Kathy hurried toward school 
wondering how long it had been since she 
had heard grandmother playing the piano. 
A long, long time, she realized. And, of 
course, it must be because of her hands, she 
thought in quick pity. How sad, how terribly 
sad. She knew grandma loved her music so 
much. 

As she walked along a fresh breeze 
fanned her forehead and the sun shone 
brightly, but she neither saw the sunshine 
nor felt the breeze, for her mind was filled 
with a mental portrait of an old lady sitting 
at a piano in the soft twilight shadows, 
bringing from the keys the simple melodies 
of beautiful hymns she loved so well. 
Somehow, all the family and even the 
neighbors would be drawn to the old-fash- 
ioned parlor in the evenings. They would 
drift quietly in through the doorways, to sit 
and listen and share grandma’s music. 
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Kathy sighed. Caught up in the busy 
whirl of her school activities and her 
friends, she had not had time to miss the 
music. But now she shook her head, forced 
to face the realization that years and illness 
were taking their toll of the dear old lady. 
And she didn’t like it—she didn’t like it at 
all! But there was nothing she could do 
about it! So she decided to think about 
something else. 

The “something else” she was eager to 
think about was her first permanent! After 
much coaxing and begging, mother had 
finally consented to let her get one—pro- 
vided she paid for it herself. 

So now she was looking forward with 
great anticipation to her first visit to a beauty 
shop! 

On her way home from school that day 
she made the necessary detour by the beauty 
shop to make an appointment. It was set for 
two days hence, after school. At that time 
getting a permanent was an involved and 
torturous process, involving much discom- 
fort, some pain, as well as several hours of 
time. 

After leaving the beauty shop she saun- 
tered along, looking in store windows and 
savoring with eager anticipation her future 
transformation. Mr. Brass, who owned the 
music store on the corner, was standing in 
the doorway as she approached. 

His daughter was a good friend of 
Kathy’s and he greeted her with a friendly, 
“Good afternoon, Kathy.” 

“Hello, Mr. Brass—oh!” She had just 
noticed a large sign in the window. “You 
—you're going out of business?” Worried, 
she searched his face for signs of sadness. 

Mr. Brass nodded, but his round, bland 
face still smiled. “Don’t worry, Kathy. It’s 














a good move. I’m going into business with open doors revealing storage space for rec- 


my brother downtown. My Emma and the 
little Rachel are much pleased too.” 

Kathy smiled in relief. 

“Come in and see what I got,” Mr. Brass 
urged. “Cheap, very cheap—records, pianos 
—guitars ” The plump little man turned 
and bustled into his store. 

Kathy followed him politely but protest- 
ing, “I can’t buy anything, Mr. Brass,” for 
e was reluctant to hurt his feelings. 

@ i: look, Kathy. It doesn’t cost any- 
thing to look,” Mr. Brass laughed. 

Pianos, new and secondhand, lined each 
side of the gloomy music store. Kathy 
browsed idly about, barely noticing the 
price tags marking everything. 

Suddenly a large sign saying $5.00 
caught her eye, and she went closer to see 
what could possibly cost only $5.00 She was 
almost unable to believe her eyes when she 
saw it was a phonograph. Mr. Brass hurried 
over and lifted the lid, which comprised 
half the top of the machine. 

“Look, Kathy!” He stooped and pulled 


















ords on one side, while on the other side 
was the speaker. 

“It works perfect, Kathy,” Mr. Brass said 
enthusiastically. He lifted the lid and hastily 
put a record on the turntable. “Listen to the 
lovely music it makes.” 

Kathy shook her head as she looked 
through a stack of old records on a table 
beside the Victrola. “Five dollars,” she said 
faintly. “I can’t believe it!” 

Mr. Brass shrugged his shoulders. “This 
depression . . . and everybody has a radio 
now. No sale for phonographs, hardly.” 

Radios. That made Kathy think of 
grandmother. Her small radio was broken, 
and there had been no money to buy new 
parts lately. She also knew there were many 
programs on the radio that grandma didn’t 
like. 

But these records were lovely classical 
music, and some were even hymns, sung by 
famous artists. Grandma’s familiar, beloved 
hymns! 

“I throw in the records, too, Kathy,” Mr. 
Brass said, his bright dark eyes watching the 
girl closely. 

The music on the machine came to an 
end, and Kathy remembered her beauty- 
shop appointment. She put the records down 

To page 19 


Kathy made the appointment at the beauty shop on her way home from school. 
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The Papers in His Pocke 


M* IT’S good to be home again,” sighed 
Mr. Plante as he sank into an easy 
chair. “Ten days away on that river boat is 
about all I can take at a time.” 

Mrs. Plante stood behind his chair and 
ruffled his hair affectionately as she asked, 
“Did anything interesting happen on this 
voyage, Albert?” 

Mr. Plante wrinkled his forehead in 
thought before he answered. “Oh, no, noth- 
ing that would interest you, dear. It was just 
the usual trip upriver, taking on jute and 
unloading supplies for the traders along the 
route. We had a few passengers, of course, 
but no dukes or duchesses.” He laughed 
heartily at his own joke before adding, 
“nobody of real importance at all except 
me. 

His wife laughed with him and planted a 
kiss on his cheek as she said, “You're quite 
right, Albert. You are the most important 
person on the boat, and Peggy and Annie 
think so too.” She stooped to pick up his 
coat, which he had discarded as he headed 
for the comfort of his usual chair. “What is 
this sheaf of papers in your pocket, dear?” 

“What papers?” asked Mr. Plante, lower- 
ing the glass of water that a servant had 
just brought to him and wiping his mouth 
with a kerchief. 

His wife held out the bundle of papers 
that had been protruding heavily from his 
coat pocket, and her face searched his 
questioningly as he thumbed through them 
frowning. Suddenly Mr. Plante’s face 
cleared, “I remember now. These are for 
you, dear. Mr. Mookerjee gave them to me.” 

“For me?” Mrs. Plante looked very sur- 
prised. “I don’t know any Mr. Mookerjee. 
What sort of papers are they? Why did he 
say they were for me? Come now, Albert,” 
she commanded as she saw the twinkle in 
her husband’s eyes. “Stop being aggravating 
and tell me what this is all about.” 

“It’s just as I said,” affirmed her husband. 
“They're for you, but Mr. Mookerjee didn’t 
say so. I said so. They're very important 
papers according to him, a real matter of 
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life or death. You’d better hurry and get 
them read quickly or it might be the worse 
for you. Mr. Mookerjee said ” Then see- 
ing the deepening look of mystification on 
his wife’s face, Albert Plante stopped his 
teasing and said, “Come on, Mary, sit down 
here by me and I'll tell you all about it.” 

Mary sat down in the nearby rocker and 
spread the papers on a low table beside her 
before sitting back to hear her husband's 
explanation. 

“Well, it was like this,” he began, taking 
up one of the papers and using it as a fan to 
dispel the heat. “Phew, it’s hot at home. 
That’s one thing we get on the boats—a bit 
of breeze once in a while.” He fanned more 
vigorously. “But here in this Indian city it is 
just heat, heat, and more heat. I wish re 

“The papers ” prompted his wife 
gently. 

“Oh, yes, the papers,” Albert grinned at 
her. He couldn’t resist teasing this gentle lit- 
tle wife of his. “Well, really, Mary, it is al- 
most as I said. Mr. Mookerjee gave them to 
me and I have given them to you. It hap- 
pened like this. One day I stepped out of the 
engine room and almost ran into one of the 
passengers, an Indian gentleman. We got 
into conversation, and he told me his name 
was Mookerjee and that he was a minister 
of religion. He started talking about the Bi- 
ble; seemed to know a lot about it too. 
More than Father Murphy. After that it 











seemed I used to run across him nearly “@ 


ery day, and he always managed to bring the 
Bible into the conversation. On the day he 
was disembarking he came along and gave 
me this sheaf of papers, tracts he called them. 
I told him I was a Roman Catholic and not 
very interested in religion anyway, but I 
said you were very pious and always reading 
your Bible or some such, so I'd give them 
to you.” 
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Mr. Plante’s forehead wrinkled as he looked through 
the papers. He had forgotten where he had got them. 
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“Oh,” Mary Plante leafed through the 
tracts reverently. “What religion did he be- 
long to, Albert?” 

Mr. Plante wrinkled his brow again as if 
to try and recapture the information that 
eluded him. “I can’t remember, Mary. He 
was a Protestant, of course, but I don’t re- 
member whether he was a Methodist or a 
Baptist or what. Seems to me he wasn't. I 
think he mentioned some other name. Some 
sect I never heard of.” 

There was silence for a few minutes as 
Mary continued to leaf through the papers, 
noting with delighted anticipation such 
titles as “Which Day Is the Christian Sab- 
bath?” “Christ Is Coming Soon,” and 
“Where Are the Dead?” Suddenly she gave 
an exclamation and began to read aloud, 
“‘Printed and published by the Seventh-day 
Adventist organization of India.’ Is that 
what he was, Albert? Was Mr. Mookerjee 
a Seventh-day Adventist?” 

“Could have been,” Mr. Plante acceded 
uninterestedly. “It was some name like 
that. Have you ever heard of that sect be- 
fore?” 

“No, I haven't,” Mary Plante replied, 
“but their tracts look interesting.” 

“Oh, well, read them all you want,” said 
her husband, and that was the end of the 
matter as far as he was concerned. 

But it was not the end for Mary Plante. 
In a very few days Albert was off on the 
river boat again, and with the children 
safely in the schoolroom under the care of 
their governess, and the cooking and house- 
work cared for by the Indian servants, Mary 
had time for reading. And read she did. 
She chose the most arresting tract, and read 
it through, breathless with interest. 

“How wonderful it seems,” she mur- 
mured to herself. “Is it really what the Bible 
teaches?” 

Taking down the big old family Bible 
with its hard covers and finely drawn pic- 
tures, she began to look up the references 
given in the tract. Text after text she hunted 
laboriously, fingering her way from Genesis 
to Revelation in order to find such little- 
known books as Joel and Jude. But as the 
days passed by, Mary Plante became some- 
what of a Bible student. 

Always a keen reader of the Scriptures, 
she had loved the Gospels and the Psalms of 
David and the Proverbs of Solomon. But 
now she began to see that the Bible was 
not only a biography of Jesus and the apos- 
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tles and other holy men of old. It was not 
only a history of the children of Israel and a 
collection of sacred songs and proverbs but 
it had the answer to all of her questions. 
Turning from Daniel to James, from Deu- 
teronomy to Acts, she began to find the 
golden thread of the glorious plan of salva- 
tion and the thrilling promise of the second 
coming of Christ made plain before her 
eyes. 

When Albert came home again Mary was 
eagerly waiting for him. Almost before he 
had entered the house she was bubbling 
over with the joy of her new faith. Albert 
listened quietly and said little. Again and 
again during the few days he was at home 
she talked to him about the wonderful Bible 
truths she had found in the tracts from Mr. 
Mookerjee. 

“Don’t you see it, Albert?” she concluded 
breathlessly one day when she had been tell- 
ing him about the soon returning of Jesus 
and the importance of being ready. 

Albert Plante looked down at his little 
wife, standing there so small and eager with 
the precious tracts in her hand. He wouldn't 
hurt her feelings for the world. 

“Mary,” he said tenderly, putting his arm 
around her waist, “you go ahead with what 
you believe. Religion is best for women and 
children. Men must be out and earn a liv- 
ing. Besides, I was born a Roman Catholic 
and I'll die one. It would break my mother’s 
heart if I did otherwise. Read the Bible all 
you want, Mary; you're a better woman for 
it. But don’t bother me about religion.” 

Mary’s eyes were misty from heartache as 
she smiled. She knew it was useless to argue 
when Albert spoke with such finality, but 
womanlike she had to have the last word. 

“All right, Albert dear,” she said, “but I'll 
still be praying for you.” 

Some months after this, the woman that 
taught the Plante children their school les- 
sons spoke seriously to Mrs. Plante. For in 
those days, fifty or sixty years ago, English 
families in India often had several servants, 
and the children were taught by a special 
teacher called a governess. 

“The children did very well in their ex- 
aminations, Madam,” the governess reported 
to Mary. “Their books are a credit to them. 
You can be proud to show them to anyone.” 

“I am glad to hear it,’ answered Mary, 
smiling at the girl. “I think you have 
worked hard these many months, and you 
deserve your holiday now.” 











“Yes, Madam,” replied the girl, but she 
did not turn away, and Mary could see that 
there was something else on her mind. “Sit 
down, Miss Dey,” she invited. “Is there any- 
thing else you wish to tell me?” 

“Thank you,” replied the governess as she 

seated herself on one of the straight-backed 
parlor chairs. “Mrs. Plante, your children 
have done well with their lessons, but 
they need competition. You know that I 
ave the qualifications to take them right 
hrough to their Senior Cambridge if you 
wish it. But I think your children should go 
to school. Children need the incentive of 
working with other children. They will not 
do their very best unless they have a little 
competition.” 

Mary was nonplused by this speech from 
the governess. Four of her children had 
studied under this clever young woman for 
several years, and she had congratulated 
herself that their educational problems were 
solved for all time. Now it was rather dis- 
concerting to have Miss Dey recommend 
that the girls should be studying in school. 

“I don’t know what I can do about it,” 
she heard herself replying. “There is no 
school here. We would have to move to one 
of the large cities like Calcutta where there 
are good girls’ schools, but my husband's 
work doesn’t permit us to do that. I hope 
you will stay on, Miss Dey, until we have 
time to talk this matter over and see if any- 
thing’ can be done.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Plante,” the governess re- 
plied. “And I am in no haste to leave you. 
You and Mr. Plante treat me very well, but 
it is because I have my pupils’ welfare at 
heart that I make this suggestion.” 

“Thank you, Miss Dey. I’m sure that is 
true,” replied Mary formally, and the inter- 
view was ended. 

Mary’s mind was in a turmoil. Albert's 
term as relieving officer on the river boat 
had concluded long before, and he was back 
at his old job of port official. They had a 
comfortable house that belonged to the ship- 


@ or company, congenial friends, and a 








pleasant social life. It was unthinkable that 
they should leave it all just so the children 
could attend school. In fact, it was not only 
unthinkable but it was impossible. Mary 
rose to her feet quickly; Albert would be 
home soon and she would tell him. Be- 
tween them they could persuade the gov- 
erness that the children were doing all right 
as they were. 





But one look at Albert’s long face as he 
walked in the door convinced Mary that this 
was not the time to begin burdening him 
with her troubles. He must have enough of 
his own. 

“What is the matter, dear?” she asked as 
she signaled to the bearer to bring a glass of 
cool water. “Did something go wrong at 
work today?” 

“Everything,” Albert replied irritably, 
tugging at his moustache. “That chump of a 
Brown, you know the first officer on the river 
boat, has decided to stay in England perma- 
nently when he goes on his furlough next 
month, and the company has asked me to 
take over his job.” 

“That's a promotion, isn’t it?” asked Mary 
soothingly. “You must have done a good job 





WHEN SABBATH COMES 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


I'm always glad when Sabbath comes 
For it's a special day. 

I'm different then from other days 
In what | do and say. 

Though many folks are still at work 
This day is set apart. 

There may be noise outside, but still 
It's Sabbath in my heart. 





when you relieved for him, that time when 
you met Mr. Mookerjee.” 

But Albert would not be soothed. “Pro- 
motion nothing,” he growled back. “No- 
body wants that job permanently. It means 
being away from home so much, and we'll 
have to leave this house. The man who 
takes my place will have to live here. We 
can live in quarters on the ship—or move 
to the city.” 

“Move to the city!” Mary’s heart leaped at 
the words. This was the answer to the chil- 
dren’s schooling problem. Was it also the 
answer to her fervent prayers? For months 
she had been asking the Lord to lead her to 
some Seventh-day Adventists. She felt that 
this must be the true church, but if the Lord 
wanted her to join it, He must lead her to it. 


“Perhaps we could move to Calcutta,” 
Mary suggested. 
“Calcutta,” her husband replied petu- 
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lantly. “Then I would see you only once in 
three months. The trip would take as long as 
that. I would only be home four times in a 


“Yes, Albert dear, it is very upsetting,” 
Mary answered gently, “but perhaps it is the 
will of God. Miss Dey came to me this 
morning, and she said she feels the children 
should be in school. She thinks that they 
will not do their best work unless they have 
the company and competition of other chil- 
dren in class.” 

Albert snorted. However, the matter was 
discussed back and forth, plans made and 
unmade, and finally it was decided that 
Mary and the children would live in Cal- 
cutta. Letters flew back and forth, and Mary’s 
sister invited the family to come and stay 
with her until they could secure suitable ac- 
commodation. 

On a Thursday afternoon three months 
later the Plante family moved into a fash- 
ionable part of Calcutta’s residential area. 
Several families lived in the large old-fash- 
ioned building, and next day the Plante 
children had a gay time becoming ac- 
quainted with their new playmates. The 
hours flew by on wings of quicksilver as 
they shouted and played together. 

Suddenly one of the neighbor children 
paused and squinted skyward. “It’s nearly 
sunset, Hugh,” she exclaimed. “We'd better 
be off upstairs.” 

Peggy Plante stared at her in amazement. 
“Why, you must be Seventh-day Advent- 
ists,” she exclaimed wonderingly. 

“Yes, we are,” affirmed the girl. “Are you 
Seventh-day Adventists too?” 

“No,” Peggy shook her head. “We're not 
Adventists, but my mother has a lot of 
tracts. She’s very interested and thinks that 
everything in them is right.” 

And so the two groups of children sepa- 
rated, each to run upstairs and excitedly 
pour out the story to their mothers. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Mary, sitting 
back on her heels in front of the box she was 
unpacking and wiping her perspiring fore- 
head with the back of her hand. “How soon 
the Lord is answering my prayers.” 

It was only two hours later, after the chil- 
dren had been bathed and were tucked into 
makeshift beds, that there was a tap on the 
door of their apartment. 

“I’m Mfrs. Crane,” the pleasant-faced 
woman introduced herself when Mary 


opened the door. “My children, Hugh and 
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Mary, told me that you were very interested 
in the Seventh-day Adventists. | wondered 
whether you would like to come to church 
with me tomorrow.” 

Mary smiled ruefully and motioned about 
her. “Thank you, Mrs. Crane, but you can see 
for yourself the mess we're in. We only ar- 
rived yesterday and I’m not half unpacked. 
I appreciate your thoughtfulness, but I 
really couldn’t go to church tomorrow and 
leave the place like this.” 

Mrs. Crane tactfully did not press the 
matter, and after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion she withdrew. Several times in the 
weeks that followed she renewed her invita- 
tion, but somehow Mary seemed each time 
to have a very good reason for postponing 
her attendance at the Seventh-day Adventist 
church. But her interest in Bible truth was 
not lessened, and she talked about it so 
much that her relatives and neighbors be- 
came tired of her “heretical ideas,” as they 
called them, and Mary Plante began to feel 
very acutely that she was not wanted, and 
that the sooner she found another place to 
live, the happier it would be for all. 

Again the Plante family were on the 
move, this time to a comfortable house all 
their own. The Plante children soon made 
friends with their neighbors and after 
school hours the children played happily to- 
gether in a nearby park. On the first Friday 
afternoon after their arrival, their games 
were interrupted by a call from a house op- 
posite the park. “Bessie, Paul, come on 
home now. It’s nearly sunset.” 

Annie Plante’s mouth dropped open and 
Peggy Plante turned to their new playmates 
in amazement. “Bessie, are you a Seventh- 
day Adventist too?” she demanded. 

“Yes,” replied Bessie and Paul in unison, 
“we're Adventists. Are you?” 

“No,” Annie shook her head decidedly. 
“But my mother is very interested. She 
thinks it’s the right church.” And again 
both groups of children separated and ran 
home to tell their mothers. 

A few hours later there was a gentle tap 
on the Plante front door. 

“I'm Mrs. Carathers,” announced the slen- 
der woman who stood there when Mary 
opened the door. “My daughter, Bessie, told 
me that you are very interested in Seventh- 
day Adventist beliefs. I wondered whether 
you would like to attend church with me 
tomorrow?” 

Mary smiled slowly. “Won't you come in- 
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side, Mrs. Carathers? Yes, I am very inter- 
ested in the beliefs of Seventh-day Advent- 
ists. I promised the Lord I would follow 
them if He led me to some people who 
were Seventh-day Adventists. But,” she added 
apologetically, “I didn’t do it right away. 
He led me to some Adventists almost the first 
day we were in Calcutta, and they invited 
me to attend your church, and I made an 
excuse. My relatives do not approve of my 
desire to learn more about this ‘crazy reli- 
gion’ as they call it. But this time I am going 
to church. I know God has led me here. 
Yes, Mrs. Carathers, the girls and I will at- 
tend church with you tomorrow. What time 
shall we be ready?” 


“And that is how I became a Seventh-day 
Adventist, sister.” The little old lady with 
faded blue eyes looked up at me. “We went 
along to church that day with Mrs. Carath- 
ers and later I took studies and Pastor Col- 
lings baptized me. The girls attended a 
Seventh-day Adventist boarding school as 
they grew up. My dear husband died some 
years ago. I am sorry to say that he never 


became an Adventist, although he was al- 
ways very tolerant toward my beliefs. I am 
more than eighty years old now, sister, and 
I hope I shall live until Jesus comes.” 

“I hope you will, too, Mary Plante,” 
plied fervently. 


I re- 





Stuck in the Muck 
From page 3 


and we were all encouraged with the 
thought that we would arrive in Nairobi in 
plenty of time to brush up and be ready 
for the meetings. 

Then the clouds came up! Rain was on 
the way—and how it can rain there! 

The afternoon became dark and_ black. 
For a moment the rain hesitated, and we 
thought the clouds might blow over. Vain 
hope! Oh, how it did rain! 

The Chevrolet was still performing well; 
there were no steep hills yet! But ahead 
through the rain we could see a long hill, 
and our hearts sank. Could we make it? 
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The rain was letting up. Perhaps we could! 
But the damage had been done to the un- 
paved roads. And to make matters worse, 
a road gang had been working on this hill. 
We drove along, still hoping, and were be- 
ginning to climb. Then the back wheels 
slipped. They caught again immediately, 
and we continued to climb. Could we pos- 
sibly get to the top? 

As if to emphasize my thoughts, a big 
car ahead of us began spinning its wheels 
madly. It swung around sidewise and 
stopped at the edge of the road. It could 
go no farther . . . stuck in the muck! 





We went slowly past it, and felt a little 
like “rubbing it in,’ by waving good-by to 
the passengers as we passed. But that would 
not have been proper, we knew, so we 
gave them a sympathetic look instead, and 
went on upward. It is never good to make 
fun of others’ misfortune. We would really 
have preferred to have stopped and helped 
them. But if we had stopped, we would not 
have been able to start again. Both of us 
would have been stuck. We were near th 
top, now, so near. Surely we would mak 
it! On we went! 

Slip, slide. Slip again. Slow down a bit. 
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Marilyn Oliver, age 12. 24942 Gould Street, San 
Bernardino, California, U.S.A. Hair styling, swim- 
ming, riding horses. 

Geri Alden, Route 3, Box 90, Silverton, Oregon, 
U.S.A. Riding horses, swimming. 

Lisa Alvarez, 1316 Cherry Road, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, U.S.A. Post cards, horses. 

Kathleen Hansen, age 11. 720 E. Exeter, Gladstone, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Knitting, cooking, riding horses, roller 
skating. 

Sharon Faye Cooke, age 13. Route 2, Lovelady 
Road, Soddy, Tennessee, U.S.A. Reading, traveling. 

Norman Hufman, age 10. R. R. 1, Box 11, Blanca, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Horses, fishing, drawing, reading, 
stamps. 

Murleen Hufman, age 11. R.R. 1, Box 11, Blanca, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Horses, swimming, cooking, riding 
bikes, piano. 

Linda Keightley, age 13. Route 1, Box 203, Amity, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Sports, biking, hiking, swimming, 
saxophone, sewing, cooking, hair styling. 

Moses Sa-avedra, 75 Gonzaga Street, Bacolod City, 
Neg. Occ., Philippine Islands. Stamps, biking, swim- 
ming, skating, exchanging photos. 

Cynthia J. Campbell, age 16. Coora Road, Siparia, 
Trinidad, British West Indies. Reading, Bible study, 
biking, sports, singing, baking, guitar. 

David Campbell, age 12. Coora Road, Siparia, Trini- 
dad, British West Indies. Sports, music, biking. 

Kelvin Bazley, Box 124, Monto, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. Stamps, tennis, cricket. 

Judy Pressnell, age 13. Route 1, Box 244, Athens, 
Alabama, U.S.A., Swimming; collecting pictures. 

Stephen Woahene, c/o Vicent Sifa, L. A. School, 
P.O. Box 14, Ejisu, Ashanti, Ghana, West Africa. 
Singing, stamps, reading. 

Norman Goss, age 12. 408 S. E. Larch Street, Col- 
lege Place, Washington, U.S.A. Oboe, clarinet, piano, 
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coins; speaks German, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
and Dutch languages. 


Janice Page, age 13. 1226 East Council Street, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, U.S.A. Animals, piano, 
biking, skating, doing missionary work. 

Henry Akuamoah Boating, Abetifi Secondary 
School, P.O. Box 14, Abetifi, Kwaha, Ghana, West 
Africa. Stamps, sports. 

V. B. Williams, age 14. P.O. Box 1865, Kumasi, 
Ghana, West Africa. Stamps, hunting, football, 
swimming. 

Larry Soule, age 11. 28F Miller Road, Bangalore 1, 
India. Cricket, stamps, post cards, : stones, bird 
feathers, records. 

Carol Werley, age 13. Colonial Homestead, Wes- 
cosville, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 

Bobby Andrew, Box 232, Dillingham, Alaska. Swim- 
ming, outboard motors, photography, reading. 

Verna Mae Miller, 2721 Rockefeller, Redondo 
Beach, California, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, horses, 
cats, ice skating, water skiing, roller skating. 

Dennis Ferree, age 11. 214 Black Diamond Heights, 
Sellersburg, Indiana, U.S.A. Model cars, drawing, col- 
oring, shells, post cards, place mats. 

Nancy Gammon, age 13. 10 S. E. 11th Street, 
Pendleton, Oregon, U.S.A. Swimming, diving, writing 
stories, biking. 

Sandra Claridge, age 12. Box 176, Husum, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. Piano, accordion, stamps, reading. 

Rose Ann Johnson, 127 N. W. 7th Avenue, Dania, 
Florida, U.S.A. Cooking, reading, sewing, writing. 

Vinnette R. Burns, age 15. Middlesex, Dias P.O., 
Hanover, Jamaica, West Indies. Organ, stamps, post 
cards, Bible study, hiking. 

Barbara Burns, age 13. Middlesex, Dias P.O., 
Hanover, Jamaica, West Indies. Sewing, singing 
swimming, net ball. 


Verna Williams, age 16. Middlesex, Dias P.O., 
Hanover, Jamaica, West Indies. Singing, fancywork, 
reading, Bible study, stamps, photographs. 


Deborah Christine Pohle, age 10. Horseshoe Bay 
Road, Box 59, Bowen, N. Q., Australia. Stamps, 
reading, matchbox covers, magazine exchange. 

Myron Davidson, 24 Fernandez Road, Kingston 


16, Jamaica, West Indies. Music, stamps, reading, 
photos, records. 








Still climbing. Slip. ... We were going now 
no faster than walking. Look out! Skidding 
toward the ditch! A mighty turn of the 
steering wheel! Still sliding! 

Stopped! 

So near the top, but yet so far. 

And here we knew we would have to 
stay, stuck in the muck until the sun came 
out and dried the road. How thankful we 
were that we had not been too hard on the 
olks in the big car that we passed back 
own the hill! 

Now a wonderful thing happened. A 
little English Ford passed us and went right 
on to the top. How we envied it! 

We sat feeling sorry for ourselves and 
wondering what to do. But do you know 
what the driver of that little Ford did? He 
stopped at the top of the hill and had his 
African helper take out a chain from the 
“boot” (the trunk) of his car. He backed 
down the hill and connected his little 
Ford to our Chevrolet with the chain. 

“And the little old Ford rambled right 
along.” 

So did the Chevrolet, now! Together, we 
reached the top. 

I noticed a smug look of satisfaction on 
the face of our friend who was so kind, and 
I am certain that the pleasure of having 
helped us with his little car was enough 
pay for him. I could not persuade him to 
take any money. 

As soon as we were safely rescued, the 
kind driver went back again down the hill 
to the big car that was the first to stick in 
the mud, and he pulled it up the hill too. 
And after that job was completed I no- 
ticed an even bigger look of satisfaction on 
his pleased face. Why not? His little Ford 
had carried the day with “top” honors! 

Since this amusing experience happened, 
it’s been easier for me to remember that 
the little kindnesses that we do for one 
another really are often the most impor- 
tant. Little things really can pull a great 
weight! 









None Came Back 
From page 9 


from behind a tree. Before Peter could yell 
a warning, he heard a mighty whirr, felt 
himself flung against a pine stake and 
pinned there by an arrow still quivering 
with the impact. It had caught his coat 





Our Saviour 


December 

3. Matt. 1:23 Christ called Emmanuel 

4. 1 Cor. 15:14 Faith demands a risen Saviour 
5. 1 Thess. 4:14 Jesus rose again 

6. 1 Cor. 15:57 Victory through Christ 

7. 1 Thess. 1:10 Jesus delivers us from wrath 
8. 2Cor.5:10 All appear before Christ 

9. 1 John 2:1 Our attorney 








through the heavy padding just above the 
shoulder. 

Peter tried to wriggle free, but could not. 
He pulled at the arrow with both hands. It 
did not budge. He gasped in horror and tried 
to call for help, but his mouth was so dry 
he could not make a sound. Blood pounded 
in his eardrums as he saw the Indian with a 
deft movement draw another arrow and aim 
straight at his heart. 

(To be continued) 


Kathy’s First Permanent 
From page 11 


resolutely. Sure, she had the money, but it 
was for her permanent! She said firmly, 
“No, Mr. Brass. I’m sorry, but I just can’t 
buy it,” and turned away. 

“I trust you for the money, Kathy. You 
can pay a little bit at a time——” 

She shook her head vigorously. “Oh, no! 
Mother would never let me do that!” 

“Well-l-I-l, I'm sorry, Kathy.” 

She hurried out of the store and toward 
home. She kept pushing into the back of her 
mind thoughts of how nice the phono- 
graph would be for grandma, how she 
would love having exquisite music of her 
own choosing any time she wanted it. 

“She probably wouldn't even like the ma- 
chine anyway,” Kathy muttered, trying to 
convince herself. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference € 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Youthful Witnesses." 


X—The Boy Who Became 


a Great Missionary 


(December 9) 


Memory VERSE: “Thou therefore endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ” (2 
Timothy 2:3). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read some of the things Paul tells Timothy 
in the last epistle he wrote, 2 Timothy 2:1-15. 
Learn the memory verse. Review it each day. 


SUNDAY 


Timothy’s Childhood and Conversion 
Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 1. 


From the book open before you we learn 
something about the early life of Timothy. Like 
others about whom we have been studying this 
quarter, Timothy had every chance of succeeding 
as a Christian because of his good training. In 
this letter, Paul reminds him of this. Read what 
he says, in verse 5. 

In another place he says. “From a child thou 
hast known the holy scriptures, which are able 
to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus” (2 Timothy 3:15). 

“Timothy’s father was a Greek and his mother 
a Jewess. From a child he had known the Scrip- 
tures. The piety that he saw in his home life 
was sound and sensible. The faith of his mother 
and his grandmother in the sacred oracles was 
to him a constant reminder of the blessing in 
doing God’s will. The word of God was the rule 
by which these two godly women had guided 
Timothy. The spiritual power of the lessons 
that he had received from them kept him pure 
in speech and unsullied by the evil influences 
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with which he was surrounded. Thus his home in- 
structors had co-operated with God in preparing 
a bear burdens.”—The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 203. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 592, pars. 2, 3. 

Tuink! Are you valuing as fully as you should 
the advantages of the training you receive in a 
Christian home? 

Pray that you may be a willing learner. 


MONDAY 


Timothy Gets Acquainted With Paul 


Open your Bible to Acts 14. 


While Timothy was still young something 
happened that was to change his whole life. Two 
preachers came to his home town of Lystra. 
Not only did they preach that the Messiah had 
come, had been crucified, and ascended to 
heaven, but they actually worked a miracle in 
His name. Read about this miracle, in verses 
8-10. 

Later Timothy saw one of the preachers, 
whose name was Paul, being terribly ill-treated 
because of his faith in Christ. In fact, Timothy 
thought that his persecutors had put a complete 
end to him. But as he and the other believers in 
Lystra stood by mourning, something happened. 
Read about it in verse 20. 

The miracle of restoration, and the way he sat 
up and praised God instead of cursing those who 
had stoned him, made a great impression on 
the youth. He could not forget what he had seen, 
and he felt that he also must give his life to 
Christ. 




















For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 184. 


TuInkE! Do you have an open mind, as Timothy 
and his loved ones had, to accept the truth how- 
ever unpopular it may be? 

Pray that you may always be ready to believe 
and obey that which is right. 


TUESDAY 
Timothy Enters the Ministry 


Open your Bible to Acts 16. 


A few years went by. Paul and Barnabas 
visited other places and then returned home to 
Antioch. After staying there for some time they 
decided to go to visit again the companies of be- 
lievers they had raised up on their first mission- 
ary journey. Barnabas took John Mark, his 
nephew, and went to Cyprus. Paul took Silas 
with him and went to the churches of Syria and 
Cilicia. 

In due time Paul and Silas came to Timothy’s 
home town. Read verses 1 and 2 and find what 
they were told about Timothy. 

The two older men were in need of a younger 
helper, and Paul saw in Timothy the qualities of 
a worker. He was well versed in the Scriptures. 
He loved the Lord and was willing to face un- 
known risks in the service of God. So Timothy 
became a missionary intern. 

“Here Paul again met Timothy, who had wit- 
nessed his sufferings at the close of his first visit 
to Lystra, and upon whose mind the impression 
then made had deepened with the passing of 
time until he was convinced that it was his duty 
to give himself fully to the work of the ministry. 
His heart was knit with the heart of Paul, and he 
longed to share the apostle’s labors by assisting 
as the way might open.”—The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, pp. 202, 203. 

So Paul and Silas took Timothy with them on 
their journeys. He proved to be a great help to 
them. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 203, par. 3. 


Turtnk! Are you developing those characteris- 
tics that will make you ready to be called into 
full service for God? 

Pray that your life now may be a preparation 
for service in the future. 


WEDNESDAY 
Paul’s Companion in Travel 


Open your Bible to 1 Timothy 1. 


For several years Timothy continued to be 
Paul’s companion in travel. Often Paul would 
leave the younger man in a town while he went 
ahead to a new one, giving Timothy the respon- 
sibility of looking after the new believers. 

As the three men made slow progress from one 
place to another in their missionary journeys, 
Paul and Silas would instruct Timothy in the art 
of being a minister for God. 

Read verse 2 and find the expression Paul uses 
to show how much he thought of young Timothy. 

If you look in the second verse of the Second 
Epistle you will find that he addressed him there 
in the same affectionate way. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 204, par. 2; p. 205, pars. 1, 2 


Tuink! Are you willing to listen to those who 
are older and more experienced than you? 


Pray that you may be willing to take the ad- 
vantage of learning from those who have more 
experience than you. 


THURSDAY 


How Paul Thought of Timothy During His Last 
Days 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy. 


Timothy was in Ephesus when Paul was con- 
demned in the judgment hall of Caesar. When 
the lonely missionary returned to his cell to 
await his death, his mind turned to the young 
man who had been his companion on his jour- 
neys. Read 2 Timothy 1:3 and 4, and see how 
Paul expressed his desire to see him. 

“Since his conversion, Timothy had shared 
Paul’s labors and sufferings, and the friendship 
between the two had grown stronger, deeper, 
and more sacred, until all that a son could be to 
a loved and honored father, Timothy was to the 
aged, toil-worn apostle. It is little wonder that 
in his loneliness and solitude, Paul longed to see 
him.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 499. 

Even in the best of circumstances it would 
take some months for Timothy to reach Paul, 
so Paul wrote down his messages for the young 
minister, in case he should not arrive before the 
death sentence was carried out. Read his words 
of encouragement and counsel to Timothy in 2 
Timothy 1:6-8. 

He also wanted Timothy to continue to study 
the Holy Scriptures. Turn to chapter 3 and read 
what he told him, in verses 14 and 15. 

Then read, in chapter 4, verses 7 and 8, the 
brave words that showed Timothy that Paul 
knew he had been faithful to his calling. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 501, par. 2 to p. 502, par. 1. 

Tuink! Do you, like Timothy, bring cheer and 
gladness to the hearts of those who have taught 
you? 

Pray that you may bring honor to those who 
have guided you. 

FRIDAY 


Name four people who had a part in Timothy’s 
education. 
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TELL what each taught him. 

Wuat things made a deep impression on Tim- 
othy’s mind and influenced him to take up the 
work of the ministry? 

How do we know there was a strong tie be- 
tween Paul, the older worker, and Timothy, the 
younger worker? 

Look through Paul’s last letter to Timothy and 
pick out some of the advice he gave the younger 
worker. 

Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 10, pp. 69-80. 





Kathy’s First Permanent 
From page 19 


Such was the state of her mental turmoil 
that she was actually unhappy when, as she 
neared home, she saw grandma sitting on 
the front porch. But she ran up the steps, 
pretending to be gay and unconcerned. 

“Grandma, how are you?” she leaned over 
the swing and kissed the fragile, softly 
wrinkled cheek. 

“Fine, Kathy. And you, dear? How did 
things go for you today?” 

As grandma looked up, Kathy caught her 
breath sharply at the beauty in the loving 
face. The clear blue eyes shone with peace 
and serenity. Her soft white hair, as fine as 
milkweed down, clung to Kathy’s fingers as 
though it were alive, when Kathy laid her 
hand affectionately on grandma’s head. 

“Oh, Grandma, it’s so good to see you.” 

Suddenly Kathy really meant the words 
with all her heart. She pressed her cheek to 
grandma’s, dropped to her knees beside her, 
and pretended to examine what lay on her 
lap in order to hide the confusion in her 
mind. Within her, selfishness and unselfish- 
ness fought for supremacy and so far, self- 
ishness was winning. 

“Here, honey, hold it up and take a look 
at it.” Grandma picked up the soft bundle of 
cloth from her lap and put it into Kathy's 
hands. 

Jumping to her feet, Kathy shook out the 


new dress that mother had been making her 
for an important school event. She had been 
fitted for it, and now it was done. The sheer 
coral chiffon drifted into lovely folds. She 
lifted the edge of the skirt—it was yards 
around the hem—and examined it. 

“Grandma, what have you been doing?” 
she cried in horror. 

Grandma slipped her silver thimble off 
her finger and twinkled proudly. “I put the 
whole hem in today and did the rest of the 
handwork,” she confessed. “It’s all done, 
Kathy.” 

Kathy couldn’t speak. She looked at the 
silken dress with its hours of dainty stitches 
made with crippled hands for a selfish, much- 
loved granddaughter, and said weakly, 
“Grandma, you shouldn’t have.” 

“I loved doing it, Kathy, but I’m slower 
than I used to be.” Grandma flexed her 
fingers and rubbed them one against an- 
other. 

“I can’t thank you enough, darling,” 
Kathy said from a full heart. She leaned over, 
and lifting grandma’s hands, kissed the tired 
fingers. “But I'll try—I'll try all my life, 
Grandma. I'll never forget again what 
you've done, what you're always doing 
for me.” 

“Pshaw,” the little old lady said in em- 
barrassment, pink flushing through the 
pearl of her cheeks. 

“’Scuse me, Grandma,” Kathy said, start- 
ing into the house. I'll be right back—but 
I've got to make two very important tele- 
phone calls.” 

And she made them. The first was to the 
beauty parlor to cancel an appointment, and 
the second to the music store to tell Mr. 
Brass she'd be over to pick up a phonograph 
and some records as soon as her father came 
home! 





COVER PICTURE: Kodak High School 
Photo Award. 
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Bobby Bluegill, the Sunfish, 


No. 4—By Harry Baerg 
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1. Bobby Bluegill’s eyes were good. Though he 
could not hear the conversation of people on the 
pond bank he could feel the tread of their feet and 
usually see them before they saw him. 2. The 
scales of a fish tell its age by concentric growth 
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rings, like those on a stump, because growth slows 
down in winter. 3. Eel, catfish, and sturgeon are 
three types of generally eaten fish that are classed 
as unclean in the Bible because they have no scales. 
There are other scaleless fish not thought of as food. 





























4. Into the pond where Bobby lived the farmer 
would occasionally scatter commercial fertilizer as 
he did on his land. 5. This would cause rapid growth 
of microscopic plant and animal life till the water 
would take on a greenish, milky look. 6. The animal- 


cules that fed on this green pasture would greatly 
multiply, and so would the ones that fed on them, 
till the water was teeming with life that was food 
for fish. Bobby couldn’t have eaten the fertilizer, 
but in this way it provided lots of food for him. 




















7. The many bluegills in the pond grew large on 
the abundant insect food provided by this chain 
of events, and they enjoyed it. 8. The bass in the 
pond seemed to enjoy it even more, for they ate the 
bluegills. 9. It seemed that the bass were the ones 
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to reap the final profit from the farmer’s bounty, 
but alas there was a payday for them too! There 
came a time for most of them when they gobbled 
too indiscriminately and found themselves hooked 
to the line of the farmer himself. [The end.] 








